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Views on the News 


HE first city manager in the United 
vo this 


Ni WwW 


the 


ars 
Virginia 
municipalities in 
the 


States was appointed 45 ve 
month in Staunton, 
than 1,100 


States 


more 


United have council-managet 
plan. During the past four years the average 
innual growth has been 63 cities. The coun- 
cil-manager plan, according to Richard S 
Childs, father of 
has been an important factor in achievine 
In a delight- 
hilds tells the story of local 
during the 


book ( i 


this form of government, 
more democratic government 
ful manner Mr. ¢ 
reform 


his 


vovernment past four 


decades in new Victorve 
Harpers) 
Many cit 
eral years will decide that something should 
rebuild 
Urban redevelopment is one of the 


pring ipal tools to be used 


councils during the next sev- 


be done to large sections of theu 
cities 


in such rebuilding 
p. 27) 
based on a compre hensive city plan which 


With 


sound plan for the whole city, urbat 


\ redevelopment program should be 


every community should undertake 
out a 
redevelopment is likely to be on piecemeal 
and | from the 
growth of a community. Municipal officials 


then 


basis would detract sound 


responsible for planning the future of 


t ] ' ’ . 
*S will hi ict Lise 


Cili¢ two books 


Pp 


ful material in 


published next month (see 


that will be 


Merriam, who died on Janu- 
many vears the foremost po 
He was 


on the political science faculty at the Univer 


of ¢ 


ary 8, was for 
litical scientist in the United States 
sity hicago from 1900 to 1940 when he 


His efforts resulted 


retired to emeritus status 





Public 


( learing House and an assot lated vroup ol 


in establishing the Administration 


quasi-governmental organizations, includ 


the Manavers’ As 


in ¢ hicago p 26 


International City 
sociation, at “1313” 


All territory 


ing 
within an urbanized metro 
politan area should be brought within one 
municipal government This sound proposal 
has been made recently by an official state 
COMMISSION In Indiana for applic ation to the 
Public 
governmental units 


Last Atlanta 


and Fulton County in Georgia showed that 


Indianapolis area (p 5 ) Services 
would be assigned to the 

best able to handle them yeal 
the enlargement of city boundaries and re 


assignment of certain functions could be 
achieved. Even outside of metropolitan area 
it 1S possible for two or more close ly situated 
cities to at hie ve some devree of func tional 
consolidation through various type s of inter 
Wherever 


an be simphi 


municipal arrangements the 
structure of local 
fied the ballot will be 
ment will be 

| 


aemocrathe 


VoVveTHnmMent ¢ 


shorter and gover: 


more responsive and more 


Recent news of interest to city officials i 
clude 


centralizing special staff services re 


adoption of an employee pe riormance rating 


quired by operating departments 


plan (p. 42), installation of a new filing s\ 


tem (p. 41), adoption of a broad program to 
reduce traffic accidents (p keeping a 
record of economies eflected (p. 39), obtain 

ing state aid in developing a job classifica 
tion and pay pl in (p 41) renting instead of 
buying police cars (p. 4 and steps to be 


taken to reduce of cities p 











Charles Edward Hierriam 


1874-1953 


RIT large in letters deeply carved 
the 
student, 


in the history of his time is 
Merriam, the 
the teacher, the planner, the explorer in the 


name of 


social sciences; Merriam the politician, and 
Merriam the public servant 

In this necessarily brief epitaph, | am 
unable in the limitations of space and in my 
own personal sense of loss and grief to at- 
tempt to catalogue his contributions to our 
heritage. Suflice it to say that what he in- 
herited from the past and what he gained 
from the present, he has passed on with en- 
richment of wisdom and accomplishment of 
a gainful life 
Merriam but to his generation and to gener- 


noble deeds His was not to 
ations to come 

Great as he may be to academicians and 
to public men, Merriam was even more de- 
voted in his interests and gave even more of 
his talent, his knowledge, and his wisdom to 
those who are concerned with and respon- 
sible for local government 

When he became a member of the faculty 
of the University of Chicago in the field of 
political science, he at once entered politics 
He became an alderman. As alderman he 
immediately undertook a successful crusade 
for a better organization of municipal fiscal 
responsibility. Unsuccessful as a candidate 
for mayor, he was successful as a civic leader 
for better law enforcement, for the integra- 
tion ol services, for the combination of over- 
lapping agencies, for the reduction in the 
number of organizations within the local 
government, and especially for metropolitan 
regional planning and control. As a result of 
his ( ‘hic Ago exper ince he bee ame above ail 
an advocate of “home rule.’ 

Much as his teaching and his research and 
his writing meant to local government in 
general, Charles Edward Merriam meant 
was inter- 


even more to city managers. He 


ested from the beginning in the short-ballot 


t 


[ 26 


System, in direct 


that 


and in evers 
the 
rapid translation of the public will into defi- 


p! MWnNaries, 


movement tended toward more 


nite action. He did not originate the coun- 
cil-manager concept, but when it came into 
his consciousness he instantly recognized it as 
a possible tool for the advancement of demo- 
cratic control of local government 

He began regularly to attend the annual 
Man- 
He interested officers of 
the Spelman Fund of New York in a project 
to establish the City 


conferences of the International City 


agers Association 


Managers’ Asso lation 
key general 
grouping of organizations of public adminis- 
Dr. Merriam then persuaded the 
University of Chicago and the Rosenwald 


Fund in 1929 to advance a sufficient sum of 


as an integral and part in a 


trators 


money to establish the headquarters of the 
International City Managers’ Association in 
Chicago. Subsequently, he obtained from 
the Spelman Fund the subsidies which were 
necessary to permit the orderly development 
of the Association toward a position where 
it would stand on its own feet quite inde- 
pendent and self-supporting, as it is today 

Many honors were his. Great recognition 


did he gain. But among all of the honors 


that came to him, I think that perhaps the 
dignity of becoming an honorary member of 
the 


International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion gave him the greatest sense of pride 

I dare predict that as long as any sense of 
the history of their profession is preserved, 
city managers will revere 
Charles Merriam as the 


fathers of that movement which has done so 


respect and 


Edward one of 


much thus far to transform local govern- 


ment in the United States from a field of 
personal partisan factional advantage into 
the realm of professional service for the ad- 


vancement of the economic . SOC ial. and mor- 


al good ol the peoples of our uri ipalities 


Lor IS 


SROWNLOM 





New Approaches to Urban Redevelopment 
By HERBERT EMMERICH* 


Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


“When cities grow old they cannot be junked . . 


lacking . 


HIS article is both a review and a pre- 
view. It is a review of some of the per- 
sistent problems of obsolescence which 
keep American cities behind the eight ball. 
It is a preview of two massive volumes, soon 
to be released by the University of Chicago 
Press, which set forth new approaches to 
urban redevelopment 
[hese volumes are the product of a three- 
and-a-half-year study financed by the Spel- 
man Fund of New York (now liquidated) 
and undertaken at 
the 


the last 
harles E 


Merriam, who, before serious illness over- 


request of its 


chairman, late Professor 
took him, conceived the idea ol an exhaus- 
tive inquiry into the problems of urban re- 
development. It was a fitting final act in a 
had distin- 


guished service and had made such major 


career which rendered such 
theoretical and practical contributions to 
the improvement of urban life in America 

The director of the Urban Redevelop- 
ment Study and editor-in-chief of the publi- 
cations emanating from it was 


Woodbury, Harvard 


who had long been identified with problems 


Coleman 
now at niversily, 
of housing and city planning. An Adminis- 
trative Committee for the 
Study consisted of two representatives of the 
Officials 


executive 


the guidance of 


American Society of Planning 


Walter H. Blucher, its 
Charles B. Bennett, director of plan- 


Angeles 


director, 
and 


ning, Los two representatives of 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Emmerich, who has been 
in his present position since 1945, also is chairman 
of the governing board of Public Administration 
Service. During the second world war he was secre- 
of the War S3oard and later was 
commissioner of the Public Housing Au- 


tary Production 
Federal 


thority in Washington 


. technical competence is not 


. cities can be more beautiful, convenient, economical. . . .”’ 


National 
John M 


tor, and Er nest j. 


the Ofh- 


Ducey, its executive direc- 


Association of Housing 
Cials 
Sohn, director, Cleveland 
Metropolitan Housing Authority, and chair- 
man, City 
land author of 
represented Public 


Planning Commission, Cleve- 


and the who 


this article, 
Administration Clearing 
House and acted as chairman of the Admin 
istrative Committee. Nineteen experts, in- 
cluding Dr. Woodbury, contributed chap- 
ters to the two volumes, which are 
Urhan Redevelopment: Problems 


The Future of Cities 


entitled 
Prac lices 
and Urban Redewe lop- 


and 
and 
ment 


The Study 


treating those policies, measures, and activi- 


has been broadly defined as 
ties which would do away with the major 
forms of physical blight in cities and influ- 
ence their future growth in a manner con- 
tributing to a favorable environment for the 
healthy civic, economic 


This 


agenda, both broader and deepe 


, and social life of all 


urban dwellers ambitious 


Was an 
than pre- 
the 


volumes resulting discuss the problems of 


vious approaches to the subject, and 


people, social groups, and institutions in 


cities as well as the physical elements of 
buildings, streets, and utilities 

New technical approaches to the persist 
ent problem of land use, finance, and legisla- 
tion are presented, but the scope of the work 
has been widened to include new concepts of 


City 


planning, redevelopment policy, and 


administration. There is an analysis of the 
problem of redevelopment in the metropoli- 


there is 


tan region, even an e@xXalliimation 
into the “psychosomatics of city life.”” Some 
of the findings and statements of the au 
thors are ¢ yntroversial ind thi will bye all 
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to the good, bec ause it will stimulate others 
to delve further into unexplored areas and to 
test out the validity of the recommendations 

The size of the work and the technical and 
theoretical nature of some of the chapters 
preclude my giving an adequate summary of 
the volumes in so short an article as this. All 


I can offer are a few free-wheeling, impres- 


slonisti the meaning of this 


statements of 
mass of new material, beginning with a brief 


review of the general problem 


REVIEW OF THE PROBLEM 

In spite of the enormous progress that has 
been made in the United States in the devel- 
opment of municipal techniques and better 
management of municipalities through im- 
proved personnel, and the encouragement 
through professional associations of im- 
proved standards among municipal adminis- 
trators, the American city finds itself at an 
impasse. Briefly stated, the impasse is one of 
a continually losing fight against obsoles- 
cence. American cities are fairly healthy 
places, but they are for the most part not 
beautiful, convenient, safe, or economical 
They tend to depreciate in all these factors 
more quickly than they can catch up, and 
the net result is that for every step forward 
they slip back two. Every large city in the 
country has acres and blocks of dilapidated 
areas, and the few isolated building and re- 
habilitation projects are making only a dem- 
onstration of what might be possible on a 
larger scale. 

The use of individual automotive trans- 
portation as an American habit pattern is 
adding to the discomfort, danger, and ex- 
pense of city life. Urban areas are choked 
with traffic that 


streets used for 


doesn’t move and with 


storage of vehicles rather 
than for movement and access. The unprece- 
dented building boom of the last five years, 
during which over a million new homes have 
been built each year, has taken place largely 
in suburban and fringe areas and has not 
replenished the housing supply in cities. 
American cities are still burdened with 
the inheritance of nineteenth-century city 
plans, based largely on the concept of a uni- 
form street design and standardized city lots 


for real estate speculation and unrelated to 
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the functions which city streets and private 
land should render in an age of high tech- 
nology in an advanced democracy. The new 
subdivisions and allotments on the fringes of 
cities are often unplanned, are draining pop- 
ulation and rateables from improved areas 
and postponing to a future day of reckoning 
many of the problems of municipal house- 
keeping which the older community cannot 
escape. Industries and shopping centers are 
the outskirts 

often moving out of cities 


fleeing to Civic leaders are 

Cities have learned the hard way to avoid 
some: of the irresponsible financial practices 
of the 1920's in the construction of both pub- 
lic and private structures financed by exces- 
sive bond issues. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that greater financial prudence has 
held back new construction and improve- 
ment; and while I do not advocate a re- 
sumption of the old improvidence, I think it 
is a matter of concern that so few American 
communities are having enough private and 
public building going on to meet the need 
for more office space, for rental dwellings, 
for schools, parks and other public improve- 
ments. These needs grow more acute each 
year as older structures deteriorate and 
neighborhoods decline in quality. 

The difficulty, of course, lies in the fact 
that cities are a complex of human beings 
who must all be dealt with through anothet 
complex of opinions, prejudices, vested in- 


When 


grow old they cannot be “junked” as ma- 


terests. laws, and _ traditions cities 
chines and gadgets are, nor can this decade’s 
model be turned in for the new model, com- 
plete with finance plan. The genius of Amer- 
ican industry, capable of solving the most 
difficult problems of obsolescence in machin- 
ery and methods, has been unable to per- 
form miracles for aging communities 
Urban redevelopment is a slow process; 
to the frustrated urbanite it may seem that 
it is a hopeless process; yet technical compe- 
tence is not lacking in the specific areas of 
city planning, regional planning, engineer- 
ing, 
more, a great number of new instruments 
to the kit of 


which we started when the first weak zoning 


and building construction. Further- 


have been added tools with 


ordinance and building codes were adopted 








1953) NEW APPROACHES TO 


It is true that there has been no coordi- 
nated, unified use of this kit of tools in at- 
tacking the problem of obsolescence in even 
a small city and its suburbs and environs: on 
the other hand, that problem has been acute 
only in the last few decades: it is a new one to 
most Communities, bringing up questions of 
government administration and human rela- 
tions, never raised in the past. To these ques- 
tions, the Urban Redevelopment Study has 


given a great deal of attention and con- 
tributes new insights 
PREVIEW OF THE VOLUMES 


Ihe two volumes resulting from the Ur- 
ban Redevelopment Study present a com- 
prehensive body of material. Five themes, it 
(1) 


the need for long-term planning; (2) the 


seems to me, run throughout the books 


need for planning beyond the city limits into 
the region; (3) the need for qualitative and 
quantitative appraisement of structures; (4) 
the need for programming work, including 
demolition, reconstruction, and rehabilita- 
tion; (5) the need for a periodic review and 
revision of the planning program. It is not 
my intention to discuss each of thesé themes 
in detail, but [ will try to interpret them 
very broadly in my own words, giving the 
spirit and implications of the various sec- 
details of their 
analyses and recommendations. 


tions rather than specific 


The need for long-term planning is great- 
ly stressed by the contributors to the Study 
For many years budgetary and public works 
people have been advocating the use of a 
six-year plan for improvements, but it seems 
that a 
let us say in terms of 25 


evident from these volumes longer 
view must be taken 
or 50 years—of what kind of rebuilt and re- 
planned city a community wishes to bring 
into being without, however, discarding the 
advantages of the more precise six-year Capi- 
tal budgets 

If our short-term and immediate plans are 
always related to a good long-term plan, we 
are much more likely to rebuild our cities in 
a manner that will not be subject to quick 
obsolescence. Well-planned streets, designed 
each for its proper function, well-planned 
neighborhoods and open spaces and prop- 


erly designed private lands, and well-built 


RBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


structures have a much longer life ex- 
pectancy than poorly conceived ones 

The excessive rate of obsolescence arising 
from unplanned and make-shift improve- 
ments not related to a general design should, 
and can be, avoided; and cities and citizens 
that 


they have a job ahead of them that will out- 


will be less frustrated if they resolve 
last the professional lifetime of any one ex- 
pert, and that if Rome was not built in a day 
neither will Chicago or Cleveland or New 
York be rebuilt in five years 

There are a number of essays in the two 
volumes which are devoted to specific phases 
of long-term planning. One on industrial lo- 
cation and urban redevelopment tries to 
identify the trend of American industry in an 
age which advocates decentralization; others 
discuss the need for a great deal more variety 
than is now permitted under existing plan- 
ning and zoning techniques 

One of the 


‘planned chaos” or “‘planned flexibility,” in 


authors makes a plea for 
which the street design and building sites are 
provided with due regard to the new concept 


W hy, for 


stance, should not the clean, beautiful fac- 


of the pleasing ‘‘townscape.”’ in- 
tory or office be permitted adjacent to a resi- 
dential community so that people could 
walk, or at most, have only a short ride to 
work? Why should 


boundary 


there be such a strict 


between one- and two-story 


homes and taller apartments when a very 
agreeable neighborhood effect can be 
achieved through diversification of heights 
and building types? 

So long 


not interfere with such factors of benefit to 


as rampant individualism does 
the entire community as streets, sidewalks, 
open spaces, light and air, why should there 
not be variety of structure and the expres- 
sion of personal taste in execution to avoid 
projects that look like institutions and to pro- 
to the 
human scale and to the use of families with 


vide an environment more suitable 
children of various ages? Such diversification 
would surely help to discourage the head- 
long flight to the uncompleted suburb, and 
several « hoi es are presented as to the type of 
city that might be created in the year 2000 
on the basis of what we have inherited from 


the year 1900 
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A basic factor in long-range planning and 
one which is seldom given realistic study is 


that of density. Utopian patterns are pro- 


posed, falling at one extreme of density or 
the other. When plans are translated into 
realities, the pressures of practicality require 
rude changes from the original proposals. 
More knowledge of the actual costs of vari- 
ous density patterns would permit us to plan 
our cities in ways both economically feasible 
and more capable of satisfying human needs. 

While planners, in at least a general way, 
recognize the importance of density, several 
obstacles hinder adequate evaluation of den- 
sity patterns. There is the all too frequent 
*“necessity”’ immediate 
Fur- 
ther barriers to adequate knowledge lie in 
the 


of considering only 


costs and neglecting long-range ones 


which 
density affects ways of living and working. 
One of the monographs in the Urban Rede- 
velopment Study series is concerned with the 


numerous and diverse ways in 


relations between various population densi- 
ties on the one hand and the costs of housing, 
ol public SCTVICeS, and of urban businesses 
and industries on the other 

The density study brings together the re- 
sults of most of the investigations which have 
been conducted in the past on these ques- 
tions. It illustrates the paucity of data in 
present day urban land economics. It goes 
on to point out the limitations of available 
material and suggests promising lines of re- 
search and study that are needed in this neg- 
lected field. The monograph also takes up 
specific questions of density in redevelop- 
ment projects on which decisions have to be 
made. ‘These projects will provide data for 
future research on which additional knowl- 
edge IS SO badly needed. 

Phe need for planning beyond the city 
limits into the metropolitan region receives 
considerable attention in the two volumes 


Urban 


simply as the reconstruction of the innet 


redevelopment is not conceived 
core of the city or the older, run-down areas 
at its center. What happens at the extremi- 
ties may affect the heart, and for this reason 
the Study has an intensive chapter on loca] 
government organization in metropolitan 
areas and its relation to urban redevelop- 


ment. Certainly a new concept that has been 
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added in redevelopment laws has been that 
of the salvage of the unused, underdeveloped 
subdivision which unsightly and 
wasteful land-use patterns in many of our 
larger cities. 


creates 


Attention is given, too, to the regional 
city concept, in which a number of com- 
munities with their own homes, shops, 
schools and factories radiate from the cen- 
tral community and relieve the congestion 
which now clogs the older central areas 

There is full discussion in the Study of the 
qualitative and quantitative appraisement 
of structures or neighborhoods, not only as 
to density and street patterns but with re- 
gard to new techniques for measuring the 
quality of planning and urban redevelop- 
ment. When, for example, are demolition 
and reconstruction indicated? When is ur- 
ban redevelopment short of clearance war- 
ranted for such steps as rehabilitation, re- 
conditioning, conservation and code enforce- 
ment in local programs? When, it might be 
added, should codes be modernized and ad- 
enforcement and other 


ministration steps 


streamlined and coordinated? How should 
planners meet the problem of relocatine 
families displaced in clearance projects? 
The need for programming work, for de- 
termining priorities in the selection of proj- 
ects and determining their emphasis for one- 
year plans or six-year plans and work pro- 
grams, consideration in 


\meri- 


can cities is enormous and calls for the long- 


has received due 


these volumes. The job before most 


term view, but not everything can be done 
at once and each community must decide 
what its time schedule will be in terms of its 
needs and resources 

Finally, the Study makes evident the fact 
that in a world of fast-moving technology, 
do cities and buildings become 


not only 


obsolete but city plans grow out of date 
There must be general directives and objec- 
tives which the community understands, but 
lest the plans of vesterday become frozen in 
detail to patterns no longe! applic able, pe- 
riodic reviews should be made, particularly 
as to new needs and priorities In execution 

In addition to the major themes which 
run throughvout the work, spec ific tec hniques 
are described which will be helpful to the 
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practitioners actually struggling with proj- 
ects. For instance, the essays on legal back- 
ground and eminent domain in acquiring 
subdivision and open land redevelopment 
tracts will be found to be useful and ap- 
plicable in many specific situations, and the 
paper on private covenants should do much 
to Keep the subject in propel perspec tive 

In retrospect I would have wished that 
more attention had been given in these stud- 
ies to the question of financing new building, 
both private and public . and that more em- 
phasis had been placed on the problems of 
public policy involved in the new system of 
making special subsidies available for pri- 
vate reconstruction. It would have been in- 
teresting, too, to see some discussion of a new 
tool — the use of taxation for community re- 
development purposes [his tool would, I 
think, take the form of a superannuation tax 
to be applied to structures and aréas which 
have outlived their usefulness, which are 
unfit for human habitation, work and play, 


and which are placing an excessive social 


cost on the rest of the community 


In spite of these and other omissions, how- 
ever, and notwithstanding my own connec- 


tion with the project in question, I venture 


the opinion that the forthcoming volumes 
will be found to make important and stimu- 
lating contributions to the field and to the 
prevention of obsolescence. ‘They will be 
useful both for teaching and training pur- 
poses, and they will make an invaluable ref- 
erence work for the practitioner. For the 
layman who has the courage to delve Into 
their numerous pages, the reward will come 
with an improved understanding of what 
American cities may become and of how 
their best plans can be achieved. 

Phe student o1 prac titioner who reads the 
volumes will probably come away with two 
Lm pressions that the job to be done is 
greater, more complex, and of longer dura- 
tion than he had thought, but that there has 
already been definite and rapid progress in) 
defining problems and evolving techniques 
with which to deal with them. The Ameri- 
can city of the future can indeed be a more 
interesting place as well as a more beautiful, 
more convenient, nore economn al and cel 
tainly safer place in which to live and work, 
and a place in which a new generation may 
grow up with a deeper feeling for the com- 
munity and the privileges and obligations<of 


citizenship 


II. Conducting an Administrative Survey 
By J. DENNIS 


Thais is the second of three articles on solving problems related to making 


an administrative survey of a municipal government. 


N ARRANGING for an administrative 
survey of the municipal government of 
Woodlyn, Bill Wallace, the city man- 
ager, and Ed Harris, the representative of 
the consulting organization that was to do 
the survey, had agreed upon a program 
whereby the consultants would, as a result 
of their study, (1) draft recommended char- 
) 


ter revisions, ) prepare a proposed admin- 


istrative code; and submit a report which 
would suggest various improvement under- 
takings or installation projects 


When Ed Harris returned to Woodlyn 


after the written agreement for the survey 


had been executed, he discussed detailed 
plans for stafling the project with the man 
ager. “‘Let me urge, Bill, that you assign one 
of your administrative assistants to work 
full time with oul staff on the project Sur h 
an arrangement oflers several advantages 
First, this individual will have training op 
portunities, and these will benefit both him 
and the city. Secondly, his familiarity with 
local people, records, and customs will aid 
our staff materially 411 readily agreed to 
this suggestion. Ed Harris went on 

‘‘We would also like to enlist a part of the 


time of your city attorney in checking law 
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and in reviewing drafts of proposed charter 
Bill agreed 


to arrange for the participation of the city 


amendments and ordinances.’ 


attorney in the project, but stated that he 
had a couple of questions of his own that 
related to the proposed project staff 

‘“*T think I know the answers to these ques- 
tions, Ed, but let’s kick them around for a 
while so that I can get the benefit of your 
thinking,’ the manager began. ‘“‘The first 
question is slightly embarrassing, since it 
relates to your staff. We are delighted that 
you are assigning Jones as the resident pro]- 
ect supervisor because we know him and 
hold him in high regard. But this other chap, 
this Johnson. You tell me that he just got his 
master’s degree a couple of years ago. Now 
some of our department heads around here 
are old hands and reasonably competent, 
but are liable to be kind of sensitive about 
some young squirt coming around and tell- 
ing them how to run their business. And 
don’t most people kind of expect: world- 
famed experts in a show of this kind?” 

Ed Harris chuckled. “‘Seems to me,” he 
replied, “that I read somewhere recently 
about Woodlyn having one of the youngest 
city Managers in the country 

The manager blushed slightly. “Touché,” 
he growled. 

But Ed went on. ‘‘Seriously, Bill, and at 
the risk of telling you some things you al- 
ready know, let me outline our position. To 
begin with, this project is going to get some 
of my attention, and some attention from the 
head of our organization and from other 
specialists on our staff. Every recommenda- 
tion that we will submit will have been ar- 
rived at institutionally, and will have institu- 
tional backing. Also, on special problems, 
we occasionally enlist the services of the 
famous experts, as you call them, both for 
their judgment and for the impression they 
leave. Now that’s part of your answer. An- 
other part lies in an understanding of the 
nature of the work involved in a project of 
this sort. There is, as vou know, a lot of pi k- 
and-shovel research involved, and it is pa- 
tently uneconomical to use high-priced men 
on some of this work. Our use of a balanced 


staff is to the citv’s advantage, since the city 


pays the bill anyway 


Ie pruary 


The manager agreed with this presenta- 
tion, and added, more in the manner of re- 
hearsing an explanation to the council rather 
than of addressing Harris, ‘‘And somewhat 
the same reasoning applies in the commit- 
ment of our own staff to the project; the 
more work we do on the project, the more 
we will get out of the whole thing.” 

Phis little soliloquy tended to clear the 
air, and the two men took up other points. 

**Now, Ed,’ said the manager, ‘“‘do you 
plan to submit individual reports from time 
to time aS you ¢ omplete your study of a par- 
ticular topic or department, or will you sub- 
nit a single final report? Also, while I think 
of it, do you think we should ippoint a Ccom- 
mittee of local citizens to receive and review 
your report or reports? 

Ed mentally reviewed the experiences of 
his organization with various reporting ar- 
rangements. ““Your two questions are re- 
lated, of course, and we will be euided by 
your preferences. For what it is worth, 
though, Pll give you my opinion as to the 
most appropriate method for Woodlyn. I 
would suggest a single report— recognizing 
of course that the proposed charter and the 
administrative code might be separate docu- 
ments. | wouldn’t recommend a series of 
topical or departmental reports because 
here we are dealing primarily with the total 
Structure or, to use some good bureauc ratic 
words, the over-all picture. Generally, the 
submission of reports in series tends to preju- 
dice the re¢ eptuion and consideration of those 
which are delivered last 

‘*Now as to a citizens’ committee. | think 
the answer is yes. Its role, however, should 
be one that comes into play after the survey 
is over. ‘Toward the end of the survey, it 
should meet perhaps once or twice to get 
acquainted with the survey staff and with 
the nature of the project and the problems 
involved. After the report is submitted, you 
should plan on having the survey staff return 
to meet with the committee to discuss the 
report. The committee's real function should 
be the enlistment of public support to get the 
charter changes approved, the administra- 
tive code adopted, and the application of 
resources to effect administrative improve- 


ments.” 
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At this point the manager’s secretary re- 
minded him that the department heads were 
assembling in the manager’s conference 
room to meet the survey staff and to discuss 
the project 

At the meeting the manager’s remarks 
were brief but specific. He pointed out that 
the survey was intended 


public works department, we are planning 
some organizational and other changes 
These things have already been discussed 
with the manager, and I'l] welcome the op- 
portunity to talk them over with the survey 
staff. My question is, do we have to wait six 
months, or until the survey is over, before we 


proceed?” 





to be constructive, and 
that it represented a spe- 


officials and employees to 
advance their ideas for im- 
proving city operations 
He voiced his hope that author—we 
all persons in the city name is not J 
government who had an 


opportunity to discuss ad- ~~ taunt 





ministrative problems 


This article continues the dis- 
cussion of the administrative sur- 
cial opportunity for the vey of the hypothetical city of 
Woodlyn. The first article, “‘Plan- 
ning an, Administrative Survey,” 
appeared in the September, 1952, 
issue. And we still hope that the 
know 
Dennis—will com- plied ar I he 
plete the series soon with a third 
article,“* Results of the Survey.” 


Harris was delighted 
with the question, because 
it gave him an opportu- 
nity to pursue further the 
theme that he had earlier 
only mentioned | briefly 
that his real “Certainly not,” he re- 
more im- 
provements that can be 


put into operation while 








with the survey staff would 
feel completely free to speak candidly. He 
cone luded by noting that the survey was not 
an investigation in the sense used by a grand 
jury in seeking out wrong-doing, or in the 
sense of a hostile organization seeking to re- 
duce public payrolls 

Ed Harris then addressed the group and 
introduced the survey staff. He emphasized 
that the role of the surveyor was essentially 
that of catalyst and stimulant, in a process 
whereby local officials are given special op- 
portunities to think about and seek solutions 
to the management problems of their respec- 
tive agencies. ““Many of the recommenda- 
tions contained in our report will reflect 
ideas that you have helped to develop, and 
the successful application of the recommen- 
dations will certainly depend on you,” 
Harris noted. ‘‘I think also,” he continued, 
‘that a survey project such as this should be 
kept in context. By that I mean that the sur- 
vey is, or should be, just one step in a con- 
tinuous process of analysis and improve- 
ment.’’ Harris also mentioned that the sur- 
vey staff would be as considerate as possible 
in placing demands on the time of the de- 
partment heads, and announced the loca- 
tion and phone number of the survey office. 

At the manager’s invitation for questions, 
Bob Hulse, the public works director, led off. 
‘I understand that this survey will take 
about six months,”’ he began. ‘‘Now in the 


the survey is in process, 
the better we will like it. 
Our report will concentrate on the things 
that need acceptance and support from the 
public and the council, and if internal im- 
provements eflected during the course of the 
survey are mentioned in the report at all, 
it will be solely for the purpose of recording 
your achievements.’ 

After the meeting with the department 
heads adjourned, Harris and the manage 
met with representatives of the Woodlyn 
News and the Woodlyn Herald. The man- 
ager explained that none of the recommen- 
dations produced by the survey would be 
available until the final report was prepared, 
but he assured the reporters that the final 
report would be made public 

\fter these preliminaries, Harris and the 
other survey staff members, Jones and John- 
son, together with George Steere, the ad- 
ministrative assistant assigned to the project 
by the manager, met to discuss the work 
ahead of them. Since both Jones and John- 
son had been through similar projects be- 
fore, much of the discussion was intended 
primarily for the benefit of Steere. To begin 
with, Harris outlined the documentary 
sources of information that would be needed 
He emphasized, at the outset, the need for 
very thorough study of the legal basis for 
Woodlyn’s city government. ‘‘We need to 
become very well acquainted with the pres- 
ent charter, and with those city ordinances 
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which determine or influence the organiza- 
tion of the city government,”’ he said. 

**Also,’’ he continued, ‘“‘we need to ex- 
amine general state law affecting municipal 
powers and operations. If we are in doubt 
about the interpretation or application of 
any section, then we will need to examine 
court decisions, and possibly to seek opinions 
from the city attorney. In drafting charter 
amendments and an administrative code, 
our legal understanding must be complete. 

“Secondly, we will need complete organi- 
zation charts, showing both functions and 
major positions. If these are not already 
available, then we will have to prepare them 
on the basis of our legal studies and of our 
discussions with the manager and depart- 
ment heads. Along with organization charts, 
we will need annual reports of the city, de- 
partmental reports to the manager, and 
whatever other reports—such as reports of 
special studies or reports of insurance rating 
organizations—as may be available. 

“Thirdly, on the fiscal side, we will need 
copies of the most recent annual and month- 
ly financial reports, together with a copy of 
the current budget. In addition, we will need 
any special financial reports that may exist, 
such as audit reports, reports prepared in 
connection with any recent bond sale, or 
financial reports to state agencies. 

“Finally, we will need to draw authorita- 
tively on the experiences of other jurisdic- 
tions. There are many sources of such infor- 
mation, but none so complete, accurate, and 
as well packaged as The Muniipal Year 
Book.’ 

Harris and the others went on to discuss 
additional aspects of the project. Jones was 
instructed to prepare a project schedule, es- 
tablishing deadlines for each phase of the 
work; a project assignment chart, detailing 
the work to be perfor med by each member of 
the survey staff; and a project budget for 
allocating and controlling the funds made 
available for the study. 

At this point George Steere injected a 
question. “This may sound flippant, but I 
don’t mean it to be,”’ he began, *“*but when 
the stop 
watches, the time clocks, and the multi- 


do we begin using the gadgets 


colored flow charts? A lot of the organiza- 


| Fehr uary 


methods—O and M-—literature 
that I have been reading lately seems to in- 
volve time and motion studies, work sim- 
plification surveys, and pretty formal, and I 
might add formidable, procedural analyses. 
Don’t we get into that kind of stuff?” 

Ed Harris undertook the answer to 
Steere’s question. ‘“‘Most of these gadgets 
that you speak of, and that you have been 
reading about in the O and M literature, 
have their place 


tion and 


in large industries, busi- 
nesses, and sometimes in state, federal, or even 
large city office operations. Now in a mu- 
nicipal operation such as Woodlyn’s, we are 
going to make a lot of different kinds of proc- 
ess analyses, but they will all be tailored to 
meet Woodlyn’s size and Woodlyn’s prob- 
lems. A study of garbage collection routes, 
for example, is a process analysis of a sort, as 
is a study of the running time of a fire engine 


within its district, or a review of the steps 


involved in the issuance of a building per- 
mit. 

“But [ don’t think we'll be holding stop 
watches, or drawing fancy flow charts about 
these operations, for two reasons. First, these 
gadgets, useful as they may be in studying 
very large, repetitive operations, have little 
application to a situation of the size involved 
here. 

“Secondly, | want to point out that in a 
community of this sort, the absolute ultimate 
in efficiency, from the city’s standpoint, is 
not necessarily what the people want, since 
it does not represent the desired standard of 
service from their viewpoint. Let’s take the 
example of garbage collection. The city 
could run a pretty efficient garbage collec- 
tion service, at least on the basis of compara- 
tive costs of this city among all cities in its 
population group, if it required householders 
to segregate carefully the various kinds of 
refuse, package it suitably, and move it to a 
designated collection point, such as a curb 
line. Now just maybe the people of Woodlyn 
don’t want to go to all of that trouble, but 
instead are willing to pay the costs of the city 
doing some of this work. 

“Or consider a different the 
Voodlyn doesn’t have time 
clocks in the city hall—but 
Woodlyn now pay overtime to its office em- 


aspect ol 
same problem. 


neither does 
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ployees. We might cure a few recalcitrant 
cases of morning tardiness, or excessive 
lunch hours, by installing time clocks. But 
on the other hand I have seen many people 
working in this city hall ‘after hours’ to get 
out tax bills, to get out a report that the 
manager needed for the council, or even 
merely to accommodate a citizen with City 
hall business. If you install time clocks, then 
you incur obligations to reward overtime, to 
plan overtime schedules formally and with 
an eye on the budget, and, generally to deal 
with a whole host of new human relations 
problems. 

“The same kind of obligations accom- 
pany the conduct of time and motion stud- 
ies, the establishment of work loads or 
‘norms,’ and the development of production 
schedules. To mean anything, such opera- 
tions must be accompanied by bonus sys- 
tems, penalties for under-producers, and 
most importantly, the responsibility to make 
the work available and to keep it flowing. 

** All of this lecture merely underscores the 
importance of human relations in our kind 
of work. Take, first of all, the officials and 
employees of the city of Woodlyn. Despite 
the many detractors of municipal employ- 
ment, there is still a very special kind of 
prestige and, if you will, glamour about 
working for Woodlyn. These people, every 
one of them, deal with the public. They are 
part of the organization that produces, con- 
servatively, a hundred times more news in 
the local press than your three largest in- 
dustries put together, and there is a special 
satisfaction in being instrumental in the pro- 
duction of that news. If you impose time 
clocks or time and motion studies on these 
people, you stand to lose a lot in morale 
and loyalty. 

“Secondly, in our kind of work, you have 
to consider, and rightly, the political situa- 
tion, the temperament and ‘pace’ of the citi- 
zen, and the actions of the groups through 
which citizen preferences get expressed. I’ve 
given you a couple of rather prosaic ex- 
amples of things that affect service to the 
people, and believe me these kinds of consid- 
erations— considerations of the so-called hu- 
man element of both the municipal employ- 
ee and the municipal citizen— pervade every- 


thing that we do in this survey. I’ve seen the 
results of surveys that ignored these consider- 
ations, surveys that produced the superficial 
evidence of ways to save money, or pur- 
ported to apply, to the horror of really 
sound businessmen, some so-called ‘business 
techniques.’ 

“As an immediate reaction, you occasion- 
ally and perhaps quite naturally find some 
public and press support for the adoption of 
the ‘efficiency’ gadgets. But seasoned pub- 
lic—and private industry— officials know of 
the human relations problems involved, of 
the management responsibilities entailed in 
the adoption of highly formalized systems, 
and of the many other elements that enter 
into a final determination of what is efh- 
ciency. The quacks in the administrative 
survey business—in the public field as well 
as the private—are usually those who trade 
on a showing of a quick saving or a quick 
profit. 

**And just incidentally, these human rela- 
tions problems are why some of us work at 
this business and like it, and why, once in- 
volved, we don’t move on despite the other 
attractions to the great, cold, impersonal, 
but desperately efficient kind of work the 
management engineers perform in private 
industry.” 

Jones and Johnson, with the loyal help ol 
Steere and the constant interest and cooper- 
ation of the city manager, spent several 
weeks hard at work. Several hours were 
spent with each department head and with 
many of their principal subordinates, Oper- 
ations were observed in detail, buildings and 
offices were inspected, and documents were 
studied and restudied. Several private citi- 
zens came in with their proposals, and the 
staff with respectful attention to all comers 
quickly learned which of the proposals were 
offered constructively and sincerely, and 
which represented the panacea of the un- 
sympathetic or the machinations of the 
grudger who had been fired from city em- 
ployment. 

Finally, a report was produced and a 
draft of charter amendments and an admin- 
istrative code were prepared. These were 
discussed with the manager before being in- 
corporated into a final public report. 
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TV in Schools 

San Diego, California, is making local 
government more understandable for school 
children by means of a series of television 
programs from 1:00 to 1:30 p.m. This series 
of 10 programs, in which both city and 
county officials participate, make part of a 
series of educational television programs in- 
augurated by the city school system last year 
Regular classroom sessions in the secondary 
schools are devoted to these TV programs 
and T’V sets are loaned to the schools by the 
I'V dealers’ trade association. 


New Trash Cans 

Santa Cruz, California, has installed new 
trash receptacles on street lighting poles in 
the city’s business district. The containers 
used are standard lubrication cans obtained 
free of charge from oil companies in the city 
The cans are cleaned, painted, and fitted 
with metal strapping at the city garage. The 
bottom is hinged to allow easy removal of 
trash and the top has a weighted swivel bar 
to allow deposit of trash from either side 
Total installation costs are approximately 
$10 per can, and two cans are placed in each 
block in the business district. 


More Annual Reports 

Thirteen cities have recently issued an- 
nual municipal reports, making a total of 
129 cities issuing annual reports in 1952: 
Long Beach and Merced, California; Coral 
Gables, Florida; Quincy, Massachusetts; 
Marysville, Michigan; Rochester and Rock- 
ville Centre, New York; Burlington and 
Mooresville, North Carolina; Easton, Penn- 
sylvania; Camden, South Carolina; and 
Saskatchewan, Canada. Most of the reports 
use pictures and graphs to tell the city’s 
story. The Long Beach report is a brochure 
emphasizing city services and highlights for 
the year. The Coral Gables report is just 16 
pages in length but it has a number of pic- 
tures and graphs illustrating city services 
and the last page shows telephone numbers 
of city offices. 


The Rochester report is printed in news- 
paper style in tabloid size with a number of 
pictures and short stories on city activities 
Ihe Mooresville report points out the ad- 
vantages of building in town and that it 
costs $5.20 more a year to obtain a city serv- 
ices for a home outside the city limits. The 
Garden City report follows a format used for 
1 number of years, and it and the Rockville 
Centre report were prepared by private pub- 
lic relations companies under contract with 
the respective governments 


Municipal Broadcasts 

Santa Cruz, California, has a 15-minute 
municipal radio program each Monday 
evening featuring skits involving typical ac- 
tivities of each city department. In a recent 
program the police department featured a 
live-sounding tale in which three one-man 
police cars converged on a peeping tom who 
turned out to be a notorious burglar An- 
other program featured the story of an ac- 
tual fire. The city manager introduces each 
broadcast and gives some pertinent facts 
about each department at the close 

West Palm Beach, Florida, has a 15-min- 
ute radio program on Sunday nights, en- 
titled City Hall on the Air. Programs for the 
first two months described the functions of 
the city clerk’s office, fire department, public 
works department, and such service func- 
tions as purchasing and the central garage 
and carpenter division. One program fea- 
tured the city’s in-service training program, 
and another featured a round-table discus- 
sion by the members of a garden club, em- 
phasizing the need for the proper planning 
of foliage to avoid obstructing street inter- 
sections. Radio station WJNO of West Palm 
Beach will loan recorded programs to any 
interested city on a short-term basis without 
charge. 

In 1952 regular radio programs were 
broadcast by 33 cities and TV programs by 
six cities, according to data compiled for the 
1953 Muni tpal Year Book. 
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To Centralize Common Services 
YAN Diego, California, has created a gen- 
eral services division in its finance de- 
partment to handle special services required 
by the various city departments. Tabulating 
machines, for example, will be brought to- 
gether in this division to serve all city de- 
partments requiring such machines. A cen- 
tral mail room is being set up for the han- 
dling of outside and inside mail for all de- 
partments and an interdepartmental mes- 
senger service is provided. The city print 
shop which has done only multilithing work 
is being expanded to handle blueprinting 
and photost it work. The office supply store- 
room also will be located next to the print 
shop 
The new services division also will pro- 
vide a stenographic pool to help handle peak 
loads which come at different times in city 
departments. It is expected that such a pool 
will greatly reduce the need for part-time 
workers. All of these services are located in 
the basement of the city hall. The centraliza- 
tion of these services in one division will re- 
sult in some economies and greatly improved 
service to all departments. Duplication of 
effort is avoided; and in the past many of 
these services have been incidental to the 
main purpose of the operating departments 


Cost of Liability Insurance 
Increases 

N CALIFORNIA one out of every five 

cities has discontinued carrying liability 
insurance because of the high premium 
costs or because of cancellation by the in- 
surance companies. From 1946 to 1950 the 
average premium increased 137 per cent, 
according to a survey by the League of Cali- 
fornia Cities. From 1950 to 1951 there was 
an increase of 15 per cent, and from 1951 to 
1952 an increase of 61 per cent. 

The city of Oakland in 1945 paid $30,000 
a year for general liability insurance cover- 
age. Bids received from two companies for 


the same business in 1953 showed premiums 
ranging from $301,000 to $359,000, and 
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late in 1952 the city received notice from the 
insurance carrier that the policy would be 
cancelled. Many other cities have had a 
similar experience, or the carrier has raised 
the premium. Berkeley, for example, has 
carried such insurance since 1944 and the 
premium cost has doubled in the past three 
years 

Oakland has decided to carry its own lia- 
bility coverage up to $10,000, with excess 
coverage up to $50,000 on property damage 
and $500,000 on bodily injury ($1,000,000 
on bodily injuries for one accident) with 
Lloyds of London at an annual premium of 
$67,000. Berkeley, with a view to reducing 
losses, has set up a board of inquiry in each 
department to investigate every accident in- 
volving city equipment and to take appro- 
priate action. Every employee and the pub- 
lic has been asked to report defective condi- 
tions of public property, “hold harmless” 
Clauses are required in all practices and 
leases, and city officials hold a monthly con- 
ference with engineers of the insurance car- 
rier to review Claims and suggest remedies. 

It has been the policy of most California 
cities to carry comprehensive liability in- 
surance for injuries resulting from (1) defec- 
tive conditions of public property notably 
streets and sidewalks, (2) negligent opera- 
tion of city vehicles, (3) property damage 
caused as a result of riots, (4) negligent and 
careless acts of employees while on city busi- 
ness, and (5) the conduct of a proprietary 
function by the city. These liabilities gen- 
erally are covered by a single policy and are 
awarded on the basis of competitive bids 

Municipal officials in California believe 
that the high loss ratio on liability insurance 
has resulted from the liberal interpretation 
the courts have placed on city responsibility 
for accidents resulting from defective side- 
walks and streets. Insurance companies hesi- 
tate to submit claims to the courts for deci- 
sion and have settled approximately half of 
all claims filed and nearly all cases where the 
claimant has employed an attorney. 

City officials working through the League 
of California Cities will seek such legislative 
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changes as: to require the claimant to prove 
that at the time of his injury he was exercis- 
ing due care in the use of public property, to 
limit the liability of cities to injuries caused 
by substantial defects and remove liability 
for minor defects in sidewalks and streets, to 
require that the city have actual notice of a 
dangerous or defective condition as a condi- 
tion of liability, to require that a verified 
claim be submitted to cities when they are 
sued as a result of motor vehicle accidents, 
and to require that the claimant himself sign 
and verify the claim. It has also been sug- 
gested that a limit be placed upon judg- 
ments against cities and that cities be per- 
mitted to enter into self-insurance agree- 
KELLER, 


assistant league counsel, League of Califor- 


ments with one another LEwIs 


nia Cities 


Consolidate and Reallocate Services, 
Proposed for Urban Area 
A. territory within the urbanized area 

of Indianapolis should be brought 
within one municipal government, accord- 
ing to the Metropolitan Area Study Com- 
mission of Marion County (Indianapolis), 
Indiana, in a report submitted to the state 
legislature. ‘Urbanized area”’ refers to areas 
contiguous to Indianapolis having a density 
of eight or more residences per one-quarter 
square mile, an area which contains 170 
square miles or 42 per cent of the area of 
Marion County. The commission points out 
that the consolidated city could be created 
by statute, by 
dures, or by a referendum of all voters resid- 


regular annexation proce- 
ing in the area. The legislature should allow 
citizens to decide which form of municipal 
government (mayor-council, council-man- 
ager, or commission) they want, states the 
report, so that the city can plan effectively 
the extension of services to the larger area. 

The Metropolitan Area Study Commis- 
sion is an eleven-member body created by 
the state legislature in 1951 to make a sur- 
vey of existing conditions in the metropoli- 
tan area of Marion County and to recom- 
mend legislation. Nine townships, 24 incor- 
porated towns and cities, and several inde- 
pendent boards, commissions, and special 
districts now provide services in the area. 
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According to the commission, many of the 
problems now facing the area could be elimi- 
nated if an effort were made now to simplify 
governmental structure and to assign serv- 
ices to those governmental units best able to 
handle them. 

Marion County under the proposal would 
continue to supply traditional county serv- 
ices to the entire area of the county: courts, 
law enforcement, assessment and tax collec- 
tions, records, health and hospitals, welfare, 
coroner, and agricultural extension services. 
Three incorporated towns which are in the 
county but outside the urbanized area (Cas- 
tleton, Clermont, and Cumberland) would 
continue to supply such municipal services 
as schools, fire protection, police, planning 
and zoning, streets, and finance services to 
residents within their limits. 

The eight existing townships outside the 
urbanized area would continue to offer such 
services as schools, poor relief, and fire pro- 
tection to the residents of their townships. 
Provision would be made, however, for the 
modification and consolidation of existing 
townships as the central city expands, and 
no new Cities or towns would be incorpo- 
rated without the approval of a regional 
planning commission to be established for 
the area. 

A “joint rural township corporation”’ 
would provide the services and functions 
now provided by the county government for 
these townships including planning and zon- 
ing, highways and bridges, and police pro- 
tection. The governing body of this joint 
corporation would be made up of the trus- 
tees of the eight townships in the area and 
its services would be administered by a man- 
ager or other single administrator. 

The the 
ment of a regional planning commission for 


report recommends establish- 
Marion County and parts of adjoining coun- 
ties to develop a comprehensive master plan 
for the area and to oversee the incorporation 
of new cities and annexations to existing 
cities. Such a commission would be com- 
posed of representatives from the central 
city (Indianapolis) and the rural area and 


would have responsibility for the develop- 


ment of broad classifications of land 


land 


use, 


subdivision regulations, street and 
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thoroughfare planning, sanitation, public 


transportation, health and hospital pro- 


grams, school location plans, and so on 


Adopts Broad Program to Reduce 
Traffic Accidents 
N BOULDER, Colorado, the number of 
trafhc 
period ending with October 31, 1952, was 21 


accidents during the four-month 


per cent less than during the same period in 
1951 and the number of traffic injuries was 
50 per cent less. Summonses issued for traflic 
arrests dropped 24 per cent and the number 
of over-time parking tickets issued dropped 
48 per cent. Police court receipts for this pe- 
riod were 70 per cent more than in the same 
period in 1951 and there was no turn-over in 
police patrol personnel. 


These achievements are attributed by the 


city manager to the adoption of a model 
traffic code, traffic 
violations bureau, and the appointment of a 


the establishment of a 


new police court judge. Other steps that 
have helped to make a better record are 
better ice control, greater emphasis on selec- 
tive enforcement, adoption of a nonfix traffic 
ticket system with a progressive fine sched- 
ule, and the creation of a traffic engineering 
committee. 

Under the new court procedure only per- 
sons who request a hearing will appear in 
court for traffic offenses, except those who 
are charged with drunken or reckless driving 
are required to appear in court; all others 
pay fines. The traffic engineering committee 
meets weekly to discuss traffic problems and 
recommend action to the city manager and 
council. It is composed of the traffic en- 
gineer, City engineer, city attorney, police 
magistrate, planning director, and adminis- 
trative assistant to the city manage! 


Schools Offer Training in 
Administration 
ELLOWSHIPS 


graduate training in public administra- 


and scholarships for 
tion are now offered by a number of univer- 
1953-54 
grants ranging from $500 to 
$2,500 plus tuition 


sities for the academic yea! These 
awards Carry 
The training generally 
covers one year and leads to a master’s de- 


gree. Among the schools now receiving ap- 


THE 


MONTH 


plications for these scholarships and fellow- 
ships are the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Svracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York: Institute of 
Local and State Government, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Bureau of Gov- 
Research, | Kansas, 
Lawrence; \dministra- 
Ann Arbor; 


Administration Center, University of 


ernment niversity of 
Institute of Public 
tion, University of Michigan, 
Public 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Department of 
Political Science, State Col- 
lege, State College; and Graduate School of 
Public Harvard 


sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Pennsylvania 
Administration, Univer- 
Further in- 
formation con erning requirements, types ol 
awards available, and application forms may 
be secured on request to these schools Ap- 
plications in most instances must be received 
not later than Mare h 15 


Manager Keeps Record of 
Economies Effected 

N VANCOUVER, Washington (41,- 

664), the city manager maintains a rec- 
ord of savings effected, and during the tirst 
two and one-half months after he was ap- 
pointed as the first manager of that city, 
City Manager James E. Neal found that a 
total of $66,061 had been saved. Chief items 
included: (1) placing the apparatus for re- 
ceiving incoming fire alarms in a fire station 
instead of housing it in a separate concrete 
structure which had been built near the sta- 
tion, saving $14,000 a year in salaries of the 
men who would have been needed to man 
the apparatus 24 hours a day in the separate 
structure, (2) consolidating the positions of 
water and sewer superintendents, and con- 
solidating several other positions in the new 
combined department, saving $3,340; and 
(3) changing 


from monthly to 


bimonthly 


billing of water and sewer service charges 


and combining these accounts on a single 


The 


remaining amount was saved chiefly by con- 


bill, effecting a saving of $6,920 a year 


solidating various duties and eliminating po- 
sitions. Instead of havine one maintenance 
man at each park, for example, it was found 
that a single crew could do this work in all 
parks and thus eliminate two positions and 
reduce the need for equipment 
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State Aids City on Pay Plan 

ENOSHA, Wisconsin, has adopted a new 
classification and pay plan based on a 
comprehensive survey made by contract with the 
Wisconsin State Bureau of Personnel. Following 
analysis of employee job questionnaires and sal- 
ary data within the city and state, the bureau 
representative submitted his proposed plans, in- 
cluding the allocation of individual employees, to 
the city manager. The proposals were then re- 
viewed in detail with department heads and 
union representatives, the latter negotiations re- 
sulting in some modifications in the compensa- 
tion plan. The plans then were approved unani- 
mously in December by the city council, which 
also made them retroactive to July 1. Of over 425 
employees affected by the plans, only 16 have ap- 
pealed their new status. The manager reports 
that adoption of the plans was a major factor in 

averting a threatened employee strike 


Pay Raise for All Employees 

City employees of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
have been granted a general salary increase of 
approximately 5 per cent making a total increase 
of 174 per cent since 1950 plus individual merit 
increases of 5 per cent to 10 per cent in many 
cases. Supervisory and technical employees were 
given a total increase of 10 per cent over present 
salaries to permit proper adjustment of super- 
visory salaries to the salaries of nonsupervisory 
employees being paid overtime. The four lowest 
paid labor positions were increased by an addi- 
tional salary step so employees in these positions 
will receive a 10 per cent raise. All raises were 
effective January 4, 1953. 


Contract for Garbage Collection 
Needles, California, has recently negotiated a 


seven-year contract for the collection and dis- 


posal of garbage and refuse for a basic payment of 


$1,000 per month. The new contract replaces a 
more informal agreement under which the city 
paid $1,375 per month for similar service. The 
new contract calls for two collections per week in 
residential areas of the city and provides for a 
semi-annual review of the number of customers 
with an increase in the monthly payment propor- 
tional to the increase in number of customers. 
The contractor is required to furnish a $1,000 
faithful performance bond and carry public li- 
ability and property damage insurance and 
workmen’s compensation insurance. The city will 
handle orders for new services, cancellations, and 


authorizations to serve. The contractor may en- 
ter into agreements which provide service differ- 
ent from that outlined in the contract with the 
approval of the city manager, and he is to pay the 
city 10 per cent of any charges he makes for such 
90 days 
that the 
city may take over the collection and disposal of 


service. The contract is revocable on 


written notice by either party except 
refuse and garbage without notice when it finds 
that the public health and safety require it. Cus- 
tomers pay a basic service charge of $1.25 per 
month which is collected by the city on the same 


bill with water and sewer service charges 


Installs Modern Finance Procedures 

Norwich, Connecticut, has installed a uni- 
form classification of acccunts, a centralized pur- 
chasing procedure, and a consolidated city-town 
1952 to 


spending and to facilitate administration 


budget during tighten controls over 
The 
new procedures will simplify accounting and 
auditing procedures and reduce the cost of the 
independent post audit by $2,500 annually. A 
new city tax bill permits the use of one bill for 
both the city and town to replace the four bills 
previously required. The new procedures were 
made possible by consolidation of the former city 


and town governments early in 1952 


City Finance News 

Miami, Florida, earned more than $165,000 
in interest on investment of its temporarily idle 
funds during the past fiscal year in short-term 
federal securities. . . . In Chicago the city transit 
board has adopted a policy of self-insurance 
against fire losses at an estimated saving of 
$100,000 a year. . 


the landfill method of garbage disposal; in the 


. . Parma, Ohio, has adopted 


past the city has hauled its garbage to the Cleve- 
land incinerator at a cost of nearly $4 per ton. 

Columbus, Ohio, has more than doubled its 
sewer charge to provide for an expansion of the 
sewage treatment works. The new rate is 85 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet as compared with 39 cents in 
the past. This will boost the average charge for 
... In Philadelphia 
the city council has provided that at least 5 per 
cent of the cost of capital improvements author- 
ized in the 1953 capital budget shall be met from 
current operating revenues. ... In Chicago the 
corporation counsel has decided that the city is 
exempt from the federal excise tax imposed on 
the sale of auto parts whether the city purchases 
directly from the manufacturer or is supplied by 


residences about $6 per year. 


| 40 | 





WHAT AMERI( 
local dealers out of their stock and this exempuon 


is mandatory upon both vendors. The city pur- 
chasing agent is authorized to deduct the amount 
of the 


from the sale price when it is found to 


In Los 


rendered a similar opinion stating that the pur- 


tax 


be included Angeles the city attorney has 


chasing agent may contract to the tax-in- 


pay 
cluded is more advan- 


Norfolk, 


Virginia, has adopt d a new schedule of fees for 


price not, whichever 


tageous to the citv in seeking bids 


electrical inspections which will result in lowet 


Inspec tion costs for the ave rage home owner and 


yet increase from inspection fees by 2 


revenue 


per cent new fee schedule ranges from $1 to 


Dwelling Inspection Reduces Fires 
Phe hon 
\rizona, fire 


e inspection program of the Phoenix, 


department has resulted in a 21 pet 


cent decrease in the number of fires per 1,000 per- 
sons since it was started on July 15, 1951. During 


the 1951-52 


gram, the 


the first year of the pro- 
4.15 
fires 


. 
fiscal year, 


umber of home fires averaged 


per 1,000 persons, as compared with 5.27 


during the preceeding year. Under the home in- 


specuion program, firefighters from various sta- 


tuuons check fire hazards in all residential build 


ings except rooming houses, and large 


partment houses 


which are inspected regularly 
Fire 


which tours the neighborhoods is equipped with 


by the fire prevention division apparatus 
radio and is kept in service while inspections are 


being made. Because of the success of the pro- 


gram during the past year the number of home 


inspections will be doubled in the current fiscal 
year in hope of further reducing the number of 


home fires 


New Ordinances Adopted 

Recent ordi 
prohibiting the use of alleys as thoroughfares in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin; 


tended vehicles be loc ked in Eau ( laire, W iscon 


ances of interest to cities include 


requiring that unat- 


sin; providing for the licensing of plumbers in 


j 


Pasadena, California; licensing and regulating 


concrete nd cement 
Minneapolis, Mi 


taxes in | uscaloosa, 


construction contractors in 


nesota; levying municipal sale 
and Meridian 
Mississippi; restricting operation of trucks and 
other commercial vehicles on certain designated 


Wi 


vehicles over 


strects 1 nita Kansas: prohibiting the park 


ing of night on state or federal high- 
ways in the city and establishing a permit fee to 
park o1 city streets over night in Oshkosh, 


W isconsit ohibiting the use of sound trucks for 


purposes and regulating their use for 


COMLMNET 


noncom! ial purposes in Oshkosh, Wis« 


OnsiIn 


AN CITIES ARE 


DOING +1 


authorizing a company to erect, install, and 


community television antennae sys- 
in Morgantown, West Virginia; 
licensing and regulating 


Burbank, 


restaurants in 


maintain a 
tem in the city 
private patrolmen and 
California; regulating 
Oak, Michigan; 
off-street parking space for 
hotel, hospital, 

| 


dance hall, bowling alley, retail 


watchmen in 


drive-in Royal 


and requiring each 


new dwelling, theater, sports 


arena, church, 


store 


and industrial plant in Clawson, Michigan 


Adjusts Pay to Cost of Living 


In Eau Claire, Wisconsin, the city council has 


agreed to make cost-of-living adjustments in em 


ployees’ salaries when living costs increase 1 


such 
I he 


per 


but wall limit 
1953 


was | 


per cent during any quarter 


increases to 3 per cent for the year 


1952 


This pay adjustment is kept separate 


cost-of-living adjustinent in 


cent from 


the basic wage and salary plan so that changes in 


wages or salaries resulted from promowuons of 


transfers will not be affected by the cost-of-living 
The 1953 budget 


$25,000 to a 


provision includes an appro- 


priation of contingency fund to 


finance the increases 


Competition for New Employees 
In Kansas City, 


partment is sending out approximately 


Missouri, the personnel de- 
100 let- 
ters weekly to residents urging them to refer any 
prospective applicants for city employment to the 
personnel department. Enclosed with the letter is 


the city’s regular recruiting bulletin and an at- 


tractive information brochure describing benefits 


of city employment Phoenix, Arizona, is 


using placards on the outside of municipal buses 
to acquaint qualified persons with city job oppor- 

Ihe 
and outline such benetits as 


and 


tunities waterprool placards give the titles 


of jobs, salary, pro- 


New York 


re pl ice poli emen 


motions, security, training 


City has hired 200 civilians to 


who will be released from clerical and other non 


police 


| work and assigned to regular police duty 


Installs New Filing System 
San Jose, California, has recently completed 
the installation of a city-wide filing system which 
standardizes all departmental files with such ma 


jor headings as administration, equipment and 
and accounts, health and wel 


broken 


recite 


linance 
j 


and so on 


supple x 


lare, I ach major heading 1 


down into secondary titles as needed for 


nts. File 


are of a different color to ¢ 


departme folders for each departinent 


liminate the possibility 


material distributed of 


departments. All are 


of incorrect filing ol 


loaned to other CTOSS- 


indexed. The company installins ystem has 
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trained a city employee who'will be responsible 
for supervising the filing system, training new file 
clerks, and making small installations as the 
needs arise. As a part of the system the central 
real property file has been established in the of- 


fice of clerk 


titles, and other documents previously scattered 


the city to bring together deeds, 
in several offices. A land and improvement record 
form was developed and procedures initiated so 
that the property file can be kept up to date and 
departments notified of transactions of interest to 
them. The filing supervisor works on a part-time 


basis out of the city manager’s office 


Adopts Performance Rating Plan 
Phoenix, Arizona, has adopted an employee 
performance rating plan. Performance is meas- 
ured on a four-point graphic scale: unsatisfac- 
tory, below standard, standard, and outstanding 
Seven performance factors are used for nonsuper- 
Ihe fac- 


tors include quality and quantity of work, work 


visory employees and 10 for supervisors 


habits, relationships with people, initiative, de- 
pendability, observance of working hours, super- 
visory ability, analytical ability, and administra- 
tive ability. All the employees are also rated on 


an over-all factor of measuring the extent to 
which the employee’s over-all performance meets 
the total position requirements. Ratings are made 
semi-annually but employee performance is a 
day-to-day affair and forms are provided for 
recording examples of unsatisfactory perform- 
ance. A rating review committee composed of the 
employee’s department head, the personnel di- 
rector, and a third member selected by the ap- 
pealing employee forms a fact-finding board to 
which an employee can appeal a rating if he 


thinks it is unfair 


New Job and Pay Plan 

Boston has installed a new position classifica- 
tion and pay plan which sets up 760 standard 
class titles for 10,300 positions. The new pay plan 
consists of salary schedules based on evaluation of 
the relative importance and difficulty of the du- 
ties and responsibilities for all classes of positions 
and on prevailing pay rates for comparable posi- 
tions in the area. ‘Two longevity pay increases, 
one after 10 years, and a second after 20 years of 
service, are also part of the pay plan. In installing 
the plan employees were placed at salary rates 
within their new grade on the basis of both serv- 
ice in their positions and tenure with the city. 
Approximately nine out of 10 employees received 
immediate increases as a result of the installation. 
The city has not yet provided for the administra- 
maintenance of the plans. A well- 


tion and 


MANAGEMENT 
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staffed and vigorous budget and personnel! de- 
partment is recommended by the Boston Munici- 
pal Research Bureau as the city’s central review 
agency on classification, pay, and other personne! 
matters. If the job and pay plans are not kept up 
to date and properly administered the Bureau 
points out that 22 months of effort and $46,000 in 
tax money spent on the survey and installation 
will soon have been wasted 


Controls Design of Residences 


Garden City, New York, has created a five- 
member board appointed by the city council to 
regulate the exterior design and site layout of all 
new residential buildings. The city building in- 
spector is ex officio secretary of the board which 
can disapprove an application for residential 
building permit only by unanimous vote. It may 
disapprove an application because of excessive 
similarity to adjoining or neighboring buildings 
or because a proposed building is too different or 
inappropriate in relation to other homes in that 
neighborhood. The board may also require re- 
location of a proposed building to achieve a more 
attractive appearance. The decisions of the board 
may be appealed by the builder to the city’s 
board of zoning appeals 


City Rents Police Cars 

Hopkins, Minnesota, has leased two _ police 
squad cars and a staff car at a cost of $85 per 
month for the police cars and $80 for the staff car 
The contractor furnishes special tires, tubes, and 
alternators, pays all maintenance costs except oil 
and gas, and replaces the cars every 30,000 miles 
or each model year. The city pays installation 
and removal costs of lights, sirens, police radios, 
Main- 
tenance and operation costs for three cars owned 
by the city had exceeded $100 per month for the 


and the radio telephone in the staff cat 


same items as furnished by the lessor under the 
contract, and the city was unable to trade its 
motor equipment often enough to avoid heavy 
maintenance on motors, clutches, and tires 


Adopt 1953 Annual Budgets 
Eighteen cities have recently annual 
budgets for 1953: Jasper, Alabama; Bakersfield 
and Santa Cruz, California; Sterling, Colorado: 
Sarasota and Titusville, Florida; Abilene, Kan- 
Michigan; Fair- 
born, Ohio; Marple Township, Pennsylvania; 
College Station, Dallas, 
Garland, and Sweetwater, Texas; and Eau Claire 


issued 


sas; Bangor, Maine; Wayne, 


Columbia, Missouri; 
and Marinette, Wisconsin. ‘The Santa Cruz and 
Titusville documents contain work program data 


In support of estimates. The Dallas, Sterling, and 
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Wayne budgets show considerable detailon num- at least 5 per cent and not more than 10 per cent 
ber of employees, titles of positions, and salaries. of the member’s gross bi-weekly pay at the time 
The Bakersfield budget shows more detail than of application. If a member resigns or retires be- 
usual concerning estimates, including depart- fore the loan is repaid, the unpaid balance is de- 
mental requests, and data on salaries and em- ducted from his accumulated contributions. If a 
ployees. The Sarasota budget contains a 15-page member dies after a loan has been granted the 
section reviewing departmental activities. Charts unpaid balance is insured up to 100 per cent in 
are used in the Abilene, Columbia, and Eau = accordance with the regular schedule 
Claire budgets. The Bangor budget gives detailed 
explanations of all increases and decreases as Creates Police Advisory Group 
compared with the previous year. Several dif- In Fairfield, Hlinois (5,576), the mayor has 
ferent colors of paper are used in the Columbia, appointed an 18-man citizens’ police advisory 
College Station, Jasper, Marinette, and Sweet- commission to help improve the public safety 
water budgets. The Marinette budget also shows functions of the city, county, and state govern- 
the job classification and pay schedule ments in and near the city. The commission has 
: no police powers and will not interfere with nor- 
Loans from Retirement Fund mal police functions. Its major objectives are to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has adopted a policy of al- foster a closer relationship between the police de- 
lowing members of the city retirement system to partment and the local citizens and to promot 
obtain loans for certain emergency purposes, in- proposals designed to strengthen local law en- 
cluding medical, dental, hospital, and funeral forcement. One of the first items to be considered 
expenses, or down payment on purchase of prop- — by the commission will be the correction of law- 
erty for use as a home. Loans may not exceed 50 less and reckless driving on highways leading 
per cent of the member’s contribution to the re- — through the community. A total of 30 individuals 
urement system and must be repaid before the have been appointed as civilian police observers 
member attains the age of 60 years. Repayment to watch for traffic violations and to report of- 


will be made by payroll deductions amounting to — fenders 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 


Same 
Month 
Last Year 


Lowe st Highest 
in 1952 in 1952 


Current Previous 


Figure Month 


2 
2ASIS 





Consumers’ Price Index! 1935-39 = 100 ] ; 191.1 189.1 ; 191.1 
Municipal Bond Index? % yield , - 2.38 2.09 

Motor Vehicle Deaths? 100,000 pop 87 Nov 

Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘ In 1000s ] De« 86 


Construction Cost Index® 1947-49 = 100 122.5 Nov 122.6 


' United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951 


* The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district: 
yields vary inversely with bond prices 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100.000 popul ition based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000 
*U.S. Bureau of Laber Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started 


§ U.S. Department of Commerce Composite index of material and labor costs 
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MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
Now Being Used By More Than 700 Cities and Towns 
HOW IT WORKS 


You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best practice 
in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing about it, 
what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, subscribing cities 
receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal PusLic MANAGE- 
MENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, and (3) one copy each 
of special information reports issued monthly. Partial list of recent reports 


Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs | Administration of Leaves of Absence 


Procedure in Establishing Merit System Water Charges Outside the City 

How To Codify Municipal Ordinances Development of Department Heads 
Experience with One-Man Police Cars Compensation of Councils and Boards 
Management of Motor Equipment Administration of Nonproperty Taxes 
Procedures in Purchasing Insurance Financial Practices of Small Cities 


WHAT IT COSTS 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 











SPECIAL MANAGEMENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Municipal Year Book, 1952. The authoritative résumé of activities and statistical 
data of American cities. 1952. 604 pp. $10. 


Check List on How Cities Can Cut Costs. Practical suggestions for constructive econ- 
omy in local government. 1949. 52 pp. $1. 


Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by department heads 
in reporting to the chief administrator. 1950. 32 pp. $2. 


Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best administrative 
practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60 pp. $2. 


Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with the 
public. 1940. 50 pp. $2. 


Measuring Municipal Actinties. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising adminis- 
tration. Revised edition, 1943. 75 pp. $2. 


The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between racial, reli- 
gious, and national groups. 1944. 20 pp. 50 cents. 


Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1948. 52 pp. $2. 
Counctl-Manager Development and Manager Directory. 1952. 28 pp. $1. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 37 
































Whats | Different 
about \nvesting for the 
Pension Fund? 


HE OBJECTIVE, PRIMARILY. 

Unlike 
some other investors, the administrator of a pension 
fund is concerned with an actuarially calculated 
average return overa longer term rather than imme- 
diate gain or the highest possible gain. Tax exemp- 
tion and marketability are of minor significance, for 
the income from pension fund’s investments are tax- 


exempt by law, and most often are held to maturity. 


Selected high grade bonds fill all requirements 
of the fund investor—safety, diversity, dependable 
yield, fixed maturities. They are the backbone of 
sound fund investment. And we can supply them 
in the quality, quantity, maturities and diversity 
required by the fund trustee. Send without obliga- 


tion for our latest offering list. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 e 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















IT DOES THESE JOBS 
B Uy: . , 4 Vi ° —AND MORE! 
Ut Sp eee MW Cie Budgetary Accounting 
Poyroll * 


General ledger 
“ Tax Billing * Public Utility 
frfeser accounting al lower coi! Billing and General Accounting 


Cost Records 












CHANGE JOBS INSTANTLY 


€ } ane j } @ turn 
the sob lector knob Iny 
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panel, Any number panel 
can 6b le heve n 
lim the number 


a 


MNINR obs a Sensimati 


Speed and ease are inseparable in a Sensimatic because high 
productivity is built right into the machine. The sensing panel or 


‘mechanical brain” directs the machine swiftly and automatically 
through every figuring operation and carriage movement. 





Because of this, there's less for the operator to learn and to do. 
Every operator function has been simplified to require minimum 
effort. Even the insertion and alignment of forms has been 
made so easy that important amounts of time are sav ed in this 
one part of the work alone. It will be to your advantage to 

see a Sensimatic in action. At the very least, you'll have 

a new basis for judging accounting machine performance. 

A Burroughs representative will be glad to arrange 


a demonstration at your convenience. You'll find 
Burroughs listed in the yellow pages of your 


telephone book, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan 





Senatinns ae ) WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S [Burroughs 
Sen ima uit ef 

















THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 


groups in public utility valuations, rates, 
franchises, accounting, and municipal 
surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director 
280 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 





HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW _ 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects *« Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Screet St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo. Cleveland 14, Ohio 
P.O. Box 7088 1404 East 9th St. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 
Established 1911 
CONSULTANTS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND FINANCE 


New York Washington Boston 
Los Angeles Dallas Milwaukee Montreal 


Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
Field Service — Training —- Research 
Publications — Counsel 
For City, County, and State Governments 
1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization — Procedure — Budgetary Con- 
trol — Property Valuation and Equalization 
Job Evaluation — Classification — Salary 
Administration 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual 
Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, spe- 
cial monthly reports, Public Management, and 
The Municipal Year Book. 
International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields Valuations Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 








I. S. SHATTUCK 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
ment, Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 

Parks and Playgrounds 


COMPLETE CITY PLANS 
Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Minn. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUSBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











Representatives in principal cities 
B & B ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Norwood, Louisiana 


FIRE ALARM, TRAFFIC AND PROTECTIVE SIGNALING 
ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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That’s right! 
In 106 cities 
36,306 Park-O-Meters have 
been purchased to replace 


meters of other makes. 


85 TO 1 PREFERENCE 
In only 3 cities have 
Park-O-Meters been 

replaced by other 

makes. And in these 

3 cities only 425 units 


were replaced. This is 


PROOF OF OVERWHELMIN 






ERENCE 


Ask us to show you why... 











IN-SERVICE TRAINING PAYS DIVIDENDS 


* More time for planning 
® Sounder decisions 

® Clearer reports 

® Higher morale 


® Lower costs 


Here are a few cities whose officials have proved it: 


Boulder, Colorado Eugene, Oregon Phoenix, Arizona 
Dayton, Ohio Grand Rapids, Michigan Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Durham, North Carolina Oxnard, California University City, Missouri 
Edinburg, Texas Park Ridge, Illinois Wichita, Kansas 


The eight management manuals of the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration are up-to-date, practical, and espe- 
cially suited for use in group training by the conference method. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration Municipal Personnel Administration 
Municipal Recreation Administration Municipal Police Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 


Write today for free course-outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on 


organizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 











